" OBEDIENCES " AND " NATIONS "    SB

France and Spain acknowledged their own
man, who, once elected, would not be com-
pelled by Crown or university to abdicate.
His tactics were as brilliant as they were
evasive. The French in 1398 withdrew their
allegiance. Benedict stood a four years5
siege in his rock-fortress at Avignon, until he
escaped down the Rhone in March, 1403^
He won back France. He made a show of
negotiating with Boniface. He continued his
diplomacy with Innocent VII., who was
elected under some degree of compulsion
from Ladislaus, at that time (1404) advancing
-upon Rome. Innocent's troubled pontificate
lasted two years. On his death an aged
Venetian became the Roman Pope, Gregory
XII., and pledged himself to abdicate; but
like Benedict he would not take the. first
step. What was the Church to do ?

So far back as 1381 Henry Langenstein^
a German of the Paris University, had written
his " Consilium Pacis," advising an assembly
of the whole Church to decide between the
Popes. In that title we hear an echo of
Marsilius the Paduan. Now the University,
which held in its ranks the most learned men
"of Christendom, and was itself a standing
Council where theological questions found